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A^DDRESS. 



Gentlemen — The institution with which I am connected is so 
intimately related to the poor-house system of the State, that you 
will naturally expect, in the paper I have been invited to prepare 
for this association, a plain statement of some of the facts con- 
nected with its history and workings. 

ORIGIN. 

The State Public School is the out growth of the Christian civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century, while many private and muni- 
cipal associations, like the New York Juvenile Asylum, the Pro- 
testant Orphan Asylum, of Detroit, and the Michigan Orphan 
Asylum at Adrian, have been doing for years a similar work to 
that which it has undertaken. 

No State has ever before attempted it, and in many of its fea- 
tures, it differs from all other institutions. So far as I can learn, 
^ it seems to be the direct result of the investigations and recom- 
^ mendations of the commissioners appointed by Gov. Baldwin, in 
^ 1869, to examine into the condition of the penal, pauper and char- 
"V itable institutions of the State. The bill, embodying many of 
«^ these recommendations, and establishing the school, was drafted 
^ by Senator Randall, of Cold water, and became a law in 1871. 
The first buildings were erected in 1873, and the school was 
opened for the reception of children, May 21st, 1874. 

COST OF OUTFIT. 

The outfit consists of: 
Forty-one acres of land, lying one mile north of the heart of the 

city, costing .• $13,125 00 

Barn, various out-houses, hospital, eight cottages, main buildings, 

plumbing and gas-fitting 104,394 06 

Steam heating and cooking apparatus 14,027 94 

Grading, sewerage, ti*ee8 mid fencing » 4,978 91 
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Furniture and library 10,332 78 

Farm implements, live stock and miscellaneous 2,689 31 

Total cost $149,550 00 

Of this sum the citizens of Coldwater gave 30,000 00 

Actual cost to the State $119,550 00 

The new cottages are 40x33 feet, and the hospital 48x33 feet, 
two stories in height, while the main building has a frontage of 
198 feet and a depth, in the central part, of 175 feet, with a height 
of three stories above the basement. The whole building, except 
the rear part, is covered with slate roofing. All of these buildings 
are not only elegant in appearance, but substantially constructed. 
The city of Flint has a school house, I am informed, that cost 
$110,000.00, and it is believed that no State was ever furnished 
a finer equipment for any given work at the same cost. 

By using the hospital partly as a cottage, which can be done 
during a large part of the year, 260 children can now be provided 
for; and, as the offices, lodging and school rooms, kitchen, cook- 
ing apparatus and dining-room were designed for a much larger 
number, from 400 to 500 children can be accommodated, at a 
comparatively small additional cost, simply by the erection of a 
few more cottages. 

DESIGN. 

As so many persons misapprehend the aims of this institution, 
it may be well to inquire into its desigji, and the special work it 
has undertaken. 

FiKST — It is not a reform school. It is a preventive rather 
than a reformatory institution. Bad children have, and will, come 
to this institution who, it is hoped, will be reformed; but they 
have no right there simply because they are had. There is no law 
authorizing magistrates to send children to this school charged 
with crime, even under suspension of sentence, and no taint of 
crime, or of any marked wickedness, attaches to any inmate of 
this institution, simply because of such a connection^ as soon would, 
if this class of children were sent here, and which would in the 
end greatly embarrass the work of finding them homes. Hence, 
when children, above a certain agie, of corrupt habits, who might 
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contaminate the younger and innocent children, have been sent 
here, the Board of Control have claimed the right to reject them, 
and in a few instances, have exercised it. 

Secondly — It is not an orphan asylum, though many have the 
impression it is such. Every dependent and neglected child in the 
State, of sound body and mind, who has not committed crime, 
whether orphan or not, of whatever nationality or color, is admis- 
sible to its privileges. ' 

Again: It is not designed to be a permanent home for the chil- 
dren who enter the institution. Many children come to the school 
with the idea impressed upon their mind that they are to remain 
in it till they are sixteen years of age, when they are to be 
restored to their friends,' if they have any, or will be suffered to 
go out into the world and shift for themselves, the State ceasing 
to care for, or exercise any further control over them. When 
such an idea has taken possession of the mind of a child, I find 
great diflBculty in persuading it to go into a home, even when a 
good one is found. But the State does not promise to retain any 
child in the school till sixteen years of age, provided suitable 
homes can be found for them sooner, nor does it cease its control 
over the child, even when indentured, till it has attained its 
majority. It stands in loco parentis to the child, and when it 
becomes the ward of the State, the authority of the parent ceases. 
It is expressly declared to be the intention of the act establishing 
the school to provide for such children a temporary home, only, 
till homes can be procured for them in families; on the theory 
that the family furnishes the best agencies for the complete devel- 
opment of the child. 

Once more: The leading design of this institution is not that of 
the alms house whose mission it is to provide food, clothing and 
shelter only. If this had been its design, then it would have l)een 
opened to the feeble-minded and diseased children, for they, more 
than the healthy and bright ones, appeal to our sympathies and 
need charity. But the law says that only ''those who are in suit- 
able condition of body and mind to receive instruction shall be 
received as pupils." I speak of this more particularly, because 
quite a number of badly diseased and feeble-minded children have 
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b^en brought to the school, some of whom have unwittingly been 
received. Every such child becomes a fixture, and it would not 
take many years to load up the institution with them, if they 
were freely admitted, and thus block the way for the bright and 
healthy ones who would soon find homes. 

What then is the grand underlying idea of this institution ? It 
was designed, as its name implies, to be a school^ where children 
shall be trained mentally and morally for good citizenship — to be 
producers instead of consumers — to become honest, law-abiding 
citizens instead of pests to society. It is an attempt to dry up 
some of the sources of the stream of pauperism and crime. Vis- 
itors from abroad speak of it as a "grand charity that does qredit 
to the heart of the State." And such indeed it is. It touches 
the heart first. But it does credit to the head as well as heart, 
and evidences a far-sighted statesmanship. I take it that it was 
not so much a benevolent regard for the poor and neglected chil- 
dren as a lively concern for its own safety, which prompted the 
State to establish this institution. The motive was the same as 
that which prompted the establishment of the free school system. 
The State had such facts in view as these: "In all juvenile 
reformatories," says a good authority, "95 per cent, of the offend- 
ers come from ignorant and vicious homes." "At least 80 per 
cent, of the crime of New England," says another, "is committed 
by those who have no education," It recognized the fact that 
the safety and glory of our country lies not in its wealth and 
resources, but in the intelligence and virtue of its people. 

The instinct of self-preservation, then, first led the State to 
provide the free school system, that every child, whose parents 
could not or would not provide for its education might not be 
deprived of it. But, looking over its broad domain, it saw that 
there were large numbers of children whom the common schools 
failed to reach, who were growing up in ignorance and idleness, 
in full course of training to prey upon society and fill its prisons 
— children whose parents were too poor to feed or clothe them 
decently, and whose ragged and filthy condition rendered them 
improper associates of more fortunate children; or, more particu- 
larly, children who were growing- up in ignorance and idleness in 
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the poor-houses/ That such was the condition of the children in the 
poor-houses, there seems to be no reason for doubting. The 
special commission appointed by Gov. Baldwin say in their 
report "that pauper children reap but little benefit from the 
public schools. Some of them attend district schools, others 
are taught by some inmate, but usually without success. In all 
cases the associates of the children at the poor-houses are calcu- 
lated to defeat the great end of education — the development and 
elevation of the pupil." Speaking of the same thing, Mr. Cros- 
well, secretary of the Board of State Charities, says: "Most of 
them grow up entirely without education, and those who have a 
capacity to learn, and may attend schools in their vicinity, meet 
with obstructions and mortifications suflBcient to deter them alto- 
gether from instruction, or reduce their acquirements to so low a 
standard as hardly to be an offset to the damage sustained in hav- 
ing their little hearts wounded by the taunts of wayward but more 
fortunate children." And what is said of their training in school 
was also affirmed of their industrial education. , They grow up in 
indolence, with a distaste for work and if, for a few years, in 
early manhood or womanhood, they manage to shift for them- 
selves, they are liable to become discouraged at the first obstacles, 
and, later in life, would doubtless find their way back to the 
poor-house, bringing several of their progeny with them ; or, per- 
chance, take the road to crime. 

It is true that the act of 1869 provided that where there were 
in any poor house ten children between the ages of five and eigh- 
teen years, they should be taught in the house, or some other 
place. But it was practically inoperative, as there were only at 
that time seven poor-houses in the State that had that number. 

It was to educate, then, this class of children which the com- 
mon schools failed to reach, that led to the establishment of the 
State Public School, and in this way it becomes the complement 
of our free schools, and perfects o^r educational system. The 
poor-house could feed and clothe the child, but failed to develop 
a good citizen, and self -protection demanded a system that would. 
If such was the design, it follows that children sent here are no 
more charity scholars than those educated at the expense of the 
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State in our public schools, or by th6 General Govei*nment at 
West Point and Annapolis* 

ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. 

I pass on to consider the economical aspects of this institution* 
Whether a child can be maintained at the State Public School, 
with all its superior privileges, at less cost than at the poor-house, 
is doubtful. The probabilities are the cost is about the same. 
The appropriation to the school for this year, on the suppo- 
sition that there would be an average attendance of 240 children, 
was made on the basis of $2.40 per week for each child. This 
would include fuel, lights, salaries, farm labor, school books, med- 
ical attendance, furniture, wear and tear, and all current expenses. 
As expenses are now running, I think that this sum will be nearly 
or quite sufficient. On the other hand, the reports of the county 
superintendents make the average cost throughout the State per 
capita, only $1.97 for the year 1875, and $2.14 for the year 1873. 
But, as the cost ranges all the way from 58 cents per week to 
$7.79 in the different counties, as given in these reports, it would 
seem that there must be some error in them, for it is utterly 
impossible to feed, clothe and care for any human being at so low 
a sum as 58, 65 or 80 cents per week. The probability, therefore, 
is that the cost is considerably greater than that above given, and 
■ fully equals that of keeping a child at the State School, or what 
it will be with a large number of children. 

This question of economy has another aspect. Of the 286 
children received into the school previous to January 24, 88 have 
been placed in families, that is nearly one-third of the whole 
number. Many of these had been a burden to the counties 
whence they came for years, and quite likely would still have been 
there had it not been for this school. Three children recently 
came from Houghton county, two of whom had been in the poor- 
house ten years each, and the other nine years, making an aggre- 
gate residence of twenty -nine years. The figures above given 
mean, when interpreted, that 286 children, cared for by the 
counties, shrank to 198 when cared for by the State, in a little 
over one year after the care began to be fully exercised ; or, in 
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other words, that the cost of supporting these children was almost 
immediately reduced one-third. The fact is, this institution is 
becoming a great intelligence office, and, as its work is more 
widely known, homes will be found still more rapidly. Already, 
inquiries for children reach me from distant States, and we have 
three in New York State, two in Kansas, and quite a number in 
Ohio and Indiana. But, were the immediate economical results 
less satisfactory, it might still be shown that the investment, in 
the end^ would prove a paying one. As has been shown, the State 
is working for future, rather than present results, and it may be 
laid down as a settled principle, in conducting private or public 
affairs, that a bad plan or system will, in the end, prove more 
expensive than a good one, even though its first cost should be 
much less. No system could possibly be so expensive, in the 
end, as that which would have a tendency to increase pauperism 
and crime, and any system that will transform into honest pro- 
ducers those who are starting on such a career will prove a cheap 
one for the State. 

Most of you have, doubtless, heard the story of ''Margaret, 
Mother of Criminals" — a newspaper reporter's version of the his- 
tory of the "Juke" family, which was discovered, one year ago 
last summer, by R. L. Dugdale, of the New York Prison Associ- 
ation. This story was written before all the facts had been 
searched up, and while essentially correct, differs somewhat from 
the complete account. The history of this family has been care- 
fully analyzed by Mr. Dugdale, and recently given, by him, to 
the public in a pamphlet of sixty-six pages, accompanied with four 
genealogical charts. The substance of the history, as he gives it, 
is as follows: Six generations ago there were five sisters, bom 
between 1740 and 1770, of whose mother nothing is known, 
though she must have been a bad one, judging from the charac- 
ter of the daughters. From such an origin has sprung a line 
numbering 834 persons, the public record of whose lives is known; 
besides, it is supposed, some hundreds whose history is lost. Of 
these it is known that 206 persons were paupers and received 
assistance, amounting in the aggregate to 830 years. Seventy-six 
persons were convicted of 115 crimes, and served in prisons 116 
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years. And there were in the family 128 prostitutes. But as 
the pauper and criminal records, reaching back of 1830, could not 
be found, and the prison records of only one county out of four, 
where members of the family had been convicted, could be 
reached at all, it is reasonable to suppose that the actual number 
of crimes committed by this family, and the years spent by its 
members in prison and pauper-houses, were greatly in excess of 
those above given, and Mr. Dugdale shows that in various ways, 
including assistance, expense of conviction, maintenance in prison, 
loss of property by fires and robbery, this one family has cost the 
State of New York, already, more than $100,000. And this fam- 
ily is only typical of many all over the country who are now 
starting on similar careers. Could some institution, like this, 
have stretched out its arms and snatched these sisters, in early 
childhood, from the environments of a bad home, all this expense 
might have been saved. Dr. Elisha Harris, secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, speaking of this family says: "Debased 
as the stock became in successive years, I have reason to believe 
that in any of the generations most, if not all of its individual 
members, could have been saved from vices and offenses by a 
prompt and reasonable care and training of the children." Mr. 
Dugdale, who, as before stated, has patiently studied this family 
history, arrives at a number of encouraging conclusions, among 
which are the following: 

First — "Heredity is not the controlling element in determin- 
ing a child's career. If the environment be changed at a suffi- 
ciently early period the career may be arrested." 

Second — "Where there is vitality, there morality can be 
organized and made a constituent part of character." 

Third — "The law would seem to be, that development is in 
the line of the least resistance; hence the power of environment 
and the value of skillful training which removes obstacles, and, 
to an extent, makes the direction of least resistance coincide with 
the established law of social order." 

To give the right direction to the lives of the children gath- 
ered in it, and thereby save the State from the burden of support- 
ing such families in coming years, is the aim of the State School, 
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and the economy of the experiment must be determined by its 
success in this kind of work, rather than by comparing its first 
cost with that of some system that fails to do this. 

SUCCESS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

This leads me to speak of the success of this institution in this 
respect. First, it has up to the present date placed in families 
ninety -three children, where they will have opportunity for pro- 
per development and for becoming respectable citizens. Unlike 
those brought from the East, most of whom run away from the 
homes provided for them, only two of our children, so far as T 
can learn, have left their guardians, and most of them are doing 
well. 

Again, there is a marked improvement in the physical, mental, 
and moral condition of those who remain in the school. They 
usually improve in health, and their features become brighter and 
more attractive. 

Their progress in study is nearly as rapid as that of more 
favored children in the public schools. They also improve in 
their habits. They become neater and less destructive of property. 
Our school-rooms, with their books, plants, pictures and furniture 
all uninjured, bear witness that they can be taught to respect pro- 
perty, though as a class, when they enter the school, they are 
very destructive of it. Boys who were accustomed to swear, 
fight, and use foul language, in a few months leave off such 
ijabits and become obedient and respectful to their superiors. 
This change is secured, mainly, by the moral sentiment pervading 
the entire institution, including the children themselves, which 
makes a new comer, indulging in such habits, feel so uncomfort- 
able that he soon leaves them off of his own accord. I do not 
mean that all so improve, and that there are are not some, appar- 
ently almost incorrigible ones, but yet, looking over the entire 
school, and having watched this experiment carefully for nine 
months, I feel confident that there is a sure, though slow improve- 
ment all around; that, on the whole, they not only know more of 
books and work, but are actually better children than they were. 
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A few instances, selected from may that might be given, will 
illustrate what this institution is doing for one class of children 
gathered in it. 

A. B. a street boy, 14 years of age, of bad parentage, accus- 
tomed to fight, of quick temper and unable to read one word, is 
now one of our Star boys, reads respectably in the Fourth Reader, 
is making fair progress in Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar, 
and is learnig the shoemaker's trade. Since writing the above, he 
has been indentured to a wealthy farmer. 

O. M., of about the same age, and from the same city, entered 
the school fourteen months ago. Could read none, but was one 
of the worst boys that ever entered the school. His father was 
sent to the House of Correction fifteen times, and his mother nine 
times, and died there. He reads now in the Fourth Reader, 
excels in Arithmetic, draws maps well, and is learning the shoe- 
maker's trade. He is also a Star* boy, and is aiming for, and 
bids fair to reach a higher and better life, though he still has 
some failings, of which he is conscious, but which he is trying to 
overcome. A few months ago, there appeared one morning in the 
Grand Haven Herald the following slip: "On Tuesday morning, 
John Larkins found, back of the engine house, curled up in a 
hogshead, a boy nine years old, who had lain there all night, and, 
when found, was partly covered with snow and benumbed with 

cold. His name is Billy , his mother lives with Harry Elliott, 

a negro of some seventy years of age, who abuses Billy so that 
he did not dare to go home. Who wants a smart boy to do 
chores? Inquire of Supervisor Bower." A gentleman of that 
city, seeing the notice, became interested in him, and knowing the 
deep interest Gov. Bagley feels in friendless children, wrote him 
as follows: '*The poor boy referred to in the slip, is Ihe unfortu- 
nate son of drunken parents, and appears to inherit a love for 
drink. Every cent he can earn goes for cigars, tobacco and 
whisky, although he is not more than nine years old. His father 
is dead, and his mother is so degraded as to cohabit with an old 
drunken negro. Please inform me if he is not a proper subject 
for the State School! If he is not cared for now he will certainly 
become an inmate of the penitentiary before long, as he has noth- 
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Ing but a life of crime before him, to which he is goaded on by- 
poverty, and the example of his unnatural protectors." 

This letter the governor forwarded to me with the following 
comments: "I should like our school to tackle the within men- 
tioned case. I should like to see what we could do with, and for 
this boy. One thing is certain, unless somebody gets hold of 
him, he will be in the State Prison before long." 

I wrote to the gentleman, informing him how the boy could 
be admitted, and the whole thing passed from my mind until one 
morning, some weeks after, on coming down to my office, before 
breakfast, I found a bright, chipper little fellow, waiting for me, 
who proved to be this same Billy. He had been put on board 
the night train, and came through all alone, arriving here in the 
early morning. He had 45 cents left, after paying his hack-hire, 
which he turned over to the cottage manager for safe keeping, 
saying that he wanted to get enough more to buy a pair of skates. 
Billy has been with us only three months, and I do not know how 
he may yet turn out; but one thing is certain, during fell these 
months he has not smoked a cigar, chewed a quid of tobacco, or 
drank a glass of whisky. Furthermore, his conduct has been 
very good, and he is happy and contented. I asked him, a short 
time ago, how he liked the school. "First-rate," was his reply, 
'* I would have come sooner if I had known there was such a good 
place." With good influences about him, I believe the boy may 
be saved and made a good citizen. 

Allow me to speak of one more case. Early in July, a prom 
inent physician in the central part of the State wrote to Gov. Bag- 
ley about a little girl in his town, whom he described as follows: 
" She is entirely unmanageable by her parents, leaving home for 
several days and nights together, getting on the cars, and going 
off to Detroit, Ohio, and other places. She steals everything she 
can. Her father gets drunk and abuses her while intoxicated. 
The mother curses and whips her. Two of her mother's brothers 
are in State Prison ; one for life, for murder, and the other for 
some other crime. It may be said in her favor, that she is bright 
and healthy." Had the child been older than eleven or twelve 
years, she would not, with such a record, have been a proper sub- 
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ject for the school, as, in all probability, her habits would have 
become so deeply confirmed, that the injury she would have done 
other children would have outweighed all the good we might have 
done her, in the short time she could have remained in the insti- 
tution; but, as she was only eleven years old, the Governor 
advised that the experiment be tried, using the following words: 
*'I do not think the State School should be kept for good little 
children only, who have got their Sunday School lessons already 
learned; but it should also be a place for those whose faces are 
beginning to turn the wrong way. I do not know that I would 
take a girl that had already become a hardened criminal, but I 
loouJd most certainly take children of ten or eleven years, even if 
they had sinned." 

Well, the girl was soon received into the school. No allusion 
has since been made to her past life, but every effort has been 
put forth to awaken her self-respect and a desire for the good 
opinions of others. And, while it would not be reasonable to 
expect, or true to state that she has been cured of her faults in 
eight months, it loould be true to say that she is a very good girl 
most of the time, troubles us less than most of the children, and 
I notice that her record of deportment stands higher than that of 
the average in her cottage, and is rapidly improving. There is 
great reason to hope that instead of becoming another *< Mar- 
garet" she may grow into a respectable and useful woman. Such 
are some of the children gathered here, and such are some of the 
results already attained by this institution. 

The astronomer given a small part of the orbit of a planet 
or comet, can describe its entire course, but no one can predict, 
with certainty, the career of a child through life, and some of 
these children of whom we have now the highest hopes may dis- 
appoint the State in the end. But the experience of other institu- 
tions engaged in a similar work for years past, is such as to 
encourage us, that all which is hoped for from this institution 
may come to pass. 

In conclusion, I have to say that it occurs to me that the future 
success of this instiution, in this kind of work, will depend largely 
upon the characters of those who shall conduct it, and who daily 
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and hourly come in personal contact with the children. Beauti- 
ful grounds, fine buildings, pleasant rooms, good food, comfort- 
able clothing and pure air, all have an important place in the com- 
plete development of these children, but they alone cannot do it. 
The inspiration upward, must come from those who guide and 
instruct them. This work demands, therefore, a consecration to 
it, a thorough knowledge of child life, broad cultivation, a love 
for the work, and an enthusiasm and abiding faith in its success. 
A danger that threatens it, among others, is, that in the attempt 
to run it economically, so that the cost per capita shall compare 
favorably with that of some other institution, this shall be made 
the end and the grand design of its establishment be lost sight of. 
As a great State experiment, it should be so endowed that what- 
ever is really necessary for its complete success, whether it be 
playthings, gymnasiums, flowers, fountains, papers, books, or kin- 
dergartens, competent and first-class workers can be procured. 

At Portage, Wisconsin, the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers ap- 
proach each other within half a mile. Thence diverging, the 
Wisconsin pours its waters through the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico, while the Fox, through the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, discharges its waters into the Atlantic. In the center of 
the town, on the dividing ridge between the two rivers, stands 
the court-house, so situated that the rain falling on one side runs 
into the Wisconsin, while that falling on the other runs into the 
Fox, and it is easy to imagine that a shght puff of wind may de- 
termine the direction of the rain drops as they fall, whether it be 
towards the ocean or the gulf. 

And so in the coming years, as thousands of little children 
shall pass through this institution, at the most impressible period 
of their lives, if all its forces shall be concentrated to push them 
in the right direction, the happy destiny of many of them will be 
there determined, and they will rise up, at last, to call its found- 
ers blessed. 

* Boys who, for three months] consecutively remain on the Roll of Hon- 
or, h»ve a silver plated Star with the initials **S. P. S.," given them. If 
this is retained by good conduct for three months it will then be taken 
away and a gold plated one substituted in its place. 
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